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ABSTR ACT 

This docuuent presents a study of 20,000 transfer 
applicants to 48 Massachusetts* colleges and universities for fall 
1973. Questionnaires and college visitations were used to obtain 
data. Findings indicated that such transfer articulation activity has 
taken place in the last three years in Hasachusetts, primarily due to 
the efforts of the State Transfer Articulation Cobb it tee, and the 
Transfer Review Council. Data indicated: (1) 34 percent of all the 
transfer applications are subnitted by students at public coueunity 
colleges, 32 percent cone froa students at private 4- year colleges, 
20 percent cone fron students attending public 4-year colleges, 11 
percent are subnitted by private junior college students, and 3 
percent cone fron students attending other kinds of institutions; (2) 
Of the 12,480 transfer students who were legal residents of 
Massachusetts, 22 percent of then were attending colleges outside 
Massachusetts, and 78 percent were attending colleges within the 
state; (3) 64 percent of the total pool were legal residents of 
Massachusetts; 34 percent of the pool were nonresidents; and 2 
percent vere fron foreign countries; (4) By sector, 32 percent were 
Massachusetts legal residents applying to private colleges; 90 
percent to the State College systea; 86 percent to the University of 
Massachusetts systea; and 70 percent to other 4-year publics. 
Additional findings and statistical data are included. (HJH) 
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FOREWORD 



by 

Patrick E. McCarthy 
Chancellor 
Massachusetts Board of Higher Education 



The area of transfer student articu] on has reached a new 
level of importance in Massachusetts «s well as in the nation. 
Increasing mobility of students, the enrollment growth of the 
two year community colleges* and the growing number of students 
moving from one four year institution to another have added 
a dimension in higher education which has never been fully re- 
cognized nor fully understood. 

In Massachusetts recognition of the importance of the transfer 
students formally began in 1971 with the establishment of tY.a 
State Transfer Articulation Committee and the Transfer Review 
Council. The diligent work of the members of these organiza- 
tions culminated in the formalization of the Commonwealth Trans- 
fer Compact in May of 1974. 

The study which Dr. Ernest Beals has so ably prepared indicated, 
with hard statistical evidence, the dimensions of the transfer 
articulation activities within the Commonwealth. It is a unique 
study which updates prior local and national research activities 
This study she aid provide a new basis on which policy makers 
will review their past decisions and be better prepared for the 
future . 

I wish to thank Dr. Beals, the participating admissions officers 
and all of the other personnel in the public and private sectors 
of the higher education community within the Commonwealth who 
have assisted in the development ot this study. 



Introduction: In 1969, Dr. Warren W. Willingham a senior 
research psychologist of the Educational Testing Services, 
and Nurham Findikyan a research associate on the College 
Entrance Examination Board staff, published the results 
of their nationwide study entitled? "Transfer Students: 
Who's moving from where to where, and what determines 
who's admitted." The authors maligned and rightfully so, 
the Northeast sector of the country for its failings to 
deal with the transfer student phenomenon in an honest, 
realistic, and effective fashion: 

"The most noticeable regional variation 
occurs in the Northeast. Not only do 
fewer students transfer to or from there, 
but that region is markedly atypical in 
that its public institutions enroll no 
more than do its private colleges - Also, 
the affluent institutions of the Northeast 
enroll very few tmnsfers - about one-ninth 
the number enrolled in comparable insti- 
tutions in the Midwest 1" 

"In the West 80% of the transfers come 
from public institutions, while in the 
Northeast only 35% do. Again in the West 
2 out of 3 originate in junior colleges, 
but in the Northeast it is only 1 out of 6." 



"Nationwide, it is certainly the large 
public institutions that are most heavily 
in the transfer business but regional 
variations are prominent. The Northeast 
has an unusually high rejection rate and 
the lowest proportion of transfers among 
its entering students." 

"Also, the proportion of transfer students 
in public institutions in the Northeast 
appears to be less than half that of public 
colleges in the rest of the country. The 
affluent institutions in the Northeast 
reject 2 out of 3 transfer applicants and 
enroll about one- fourth as many transfers 
as do affluent colleges in other regions 
(6 percent versus 25 percent). Thus 
several lines of data indicate that trans- 
fer admission is particularly choked-up 
in the Northeast quadrant of the country." 

"As a further illustration of the transfer 
situation in the Northeast, 5% of the col- 
leges there 'encourage transfers' in their 
publications; the corresponding figure for 
the rest of the country is 35%." 

"In large institutions, only 1 out of every 
10 transfers receives any form of financial 
aid." 

"In the area of the awarding of transfer 
credit, the regional differences follow the 
familiar pattern, ranging from 1 student out 



of 4 losing a semester in the Northeast 
to 1 student in 14 in the West." 

"A policy of accepting D grades with some 
restrictions varies videly in public insti- 
tutions across the country from 11 percent 
in the Northeast to 80% in the West." 

Willingham and Findikyan write in their summary statements 

"The Northeast quadrant of the country 
certainly has the most inertia to overcome. 
Every line of evidence indicates that 
opportunity to transfer is severely limited 
in this region." 

In support of the Northeast in general, and Massachusetts 
in particular, in 1969 the transfer syndrome was new and 
relatively untried. It sneaked up on Massachusetts and 
caught the State Commonwealth unaware and unprepared. 
However, it was the Willingham and Findikyan report that 
spurred a few "grass-roots" educators who recognized the 
newly forming problems concerning transfers, to do some- 
thing about the chaotic conditions in Massachusetts at 
that time. 

In September of 19/1, 21 of these educators, mostly ad- 
missions officers and transfer counselors at two and four 
year, public and private colleges banded together to form 
the Massachusetts State Transfer Articulation Committee 
(STAC) . There was no state agency officially established 
to ileal with the nroblem. 



The STAC immediately realized that it needed to accomplish 
three major objectives if it were to have the necessary 
impact to affect positive changes in the field of transfer 
articulation: 

1. Collect data about transfer students and 
colleges and universities in Massachusetts 
that deal with transfer students. Data 
provides a basis and a rationale for evalua- 
ting and changing policies where needed, 

2. Educate admissions officers, transfer coun- 
selors, and chief administrative officers 
as to the problems and resolutions of the 
transfer dilemma in Massachusetts. 

3. Develop a vehicle for implementing new 
policies, practices, and procedures in the 
field of transfer articulation at both the 
individual campus level and at the state- 
wide level. 



Within a span of three years, each of those above objectives 
has been met at least to some extent. Concerning the first 
objective, transfer vacancy surveys were conducted in 1971 
and 1973 and the results distributed throughout the state. 
In 1972, STAC conducted an intensive study entitled, "Study 
of Massachusetts Two- Year College Students: Implications for 
Massachusetts Four-Year Colleges and Universities" (Beals). 

This study was based upon 15,000 public and private two-year 
college students. The study provided information about two 
year college students as to their past academic characteristics, 
future transfer plans, educational aspirations, financial aid 



plans* work plans, and curriculum needs as indicated by 
their past and intended subject matter majors. In addition 
it indicated as to where they wished to transfer. It was 
the first data base on at least a segment of the transfer 
student population in the State of Massachusetts, and pro- 
vided the pedestal for a sequential STAC sponsored study 
entitled, "Summary Profile Of The Transfer Students At 
Selected Four-Year Educational Institutions in Massachusetts - 
September 1972" (Rahaim, 1974) . 

The population studied in Dr. Rahaim' s work consisted of 
more than 7000 transfers who were accepted at 38 public 
and private four-year colleges in Massachusetts, Her study 
differs from this study in that her findings were based on 
total population figures rather than the sub-groups break- 
down and cross-references of this study. Also, her study 
was related to transfers who were accepted, while this 
study followed the transfer process from the application 
stage through the enrolled stage. 

The Two-Year Study and Dr, Rahaim' s study served as a good 
foundation on which to build this study. 

Concerning objective number two, educating admissions of- 
ficers, transfer counselors, and administrative officers, 
STAC conducted three very successful two-day workshop con- 
ferences on Cape Cod in 1972, 1973, and 1974. At each workshop 
more than two-hundred educators from throughout New England 
participated. As a result of these workshops -nany positive 
changes concerning the transfer student have taken place at 
the individual campus level. 

As tor the third objective, developing clout at the state- 
wide level, great progress has been made, but much more 



needs to be done. STAC requested from the executive heads 
of all segments of public higher education in Massachusetts 
the establishment of a policy recommending arm of STAC. This 
was accomplished by the appointment of a TO member Transfer 
Review Council, (TRC) recognized as a state agency and en- 
dorsed by the Massachusetts ~oard of Higher Education. Its 
major contribution to the transfer articulation scene in 
Massachusetts has been the recently implemented "Commonwealth 
Transfer Compact". This compact provides fair and equitable 
treatment of two-year college transfer students who meet the 
condition of the compact and who are acceptei at public four 
year colleges. It is expected that this compact will be 
expanded to include all four-year private colleges and uni- 
versities in Massachusetts that wish to sign the agreement 
pact. 

TRC is in a position to implement the findings, suggestions, 
and recommendations of STAC. It is expected that the TRC 
will be expanded to include private college and university 
members. Massachusetts has now progressed far enough in the 
area of transfer articulation to become more sophisticated in 
its data collection, techniques, and analysis. 

Both the STAC and TRC requested the Massachusetts Board of 
Higher Education to take a more active role in the area of 
state-wide transfer articulation. In particular, they re- 
quested the development of a transfer student information 
system. Chancellor of Higher Education, Patrick McCarthy 
responded in a uiost affirmative way by authorizing a study 
of the transfer students who would apply for admission in 
Massachusetts public and private four-year colleges for the 
fall semester of 1973. He named as the project director. 
Dr. Ernest W. Beals, then Director of the Office of Transfer 



Affairs, at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst, and 
most recently appointed Associate Director of the New England 
Regional Office of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Funding for the study was jointly sponsored by the Board of 
Higher Education, The Association of Independent Colleges 
and Universities of Massachusetts, the Community College 
System, the State College System, and the University of Massa- 
chusetts, Southeastern Massachusetts University, and Lowell 
Technological Institute. 

Purpose of the Study : Transfer admissions in four-year 
colleges and universities is now big business in Massachusetts. 
Many of these colleges depend greatly upon the transfer to 
replenish the decreasing enrollment particularly at the upper- 
division level. In a recent survey conducted by STAC (Wernig) 
for the fall of 1973, 38,835 applications were received at 
58 four-year colleges in Massachusetts. Of that number 20,726, 
or 53.4% of the total application pool were offered admission. 
Of the acceptances, 14,437 enrolled, which is 69.8% of the 
accepted pool. 

These data were further broken down into public, private, and 
church affiliated institutions. This is vital information, 
but needless to say many important questions are left unanswered 
From where do the transfer students come, and in what numbers? 
Where do they apply? Where are they rejected? Where do they 
enroll? What are their previous and current academic charac- 
teristics? How many actual human beings are represented in 
the numbers of applications (the old multiple application pro- 
blem)? What are their socio-economic background? What are 
their important demographic characteristics (sex, age, marital, 
residence, etc)? What about the veteran in the transfer pro- 
cess? What are transfer students' educational aspirations? 
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Where do they expect to find funds for financing their edu- 
cation once they transfer? What are their current and intended 
academic majors? What are the migration patterns ( 2-year 
to 4-year, 4-year to 4-year, public to private, private to 
private, private to public)? 

Individual campuses, and certainly state level agencies such 
as the Board of Higher Education and AICUM, need answers to 
the above questions if they are to plan effectively and assist 
colleges and universities to accommodate and educate this 
relatively new breed of undergraduate student. Admissions 
officers need the information in order to recruit more ef- 
fectively. College counselors and academic advisors need 
such information in order to assist the transfer in making 
an easier adjustment at his new institution. Academic deans 
need such information so that they can adapt their curricula 
to meet the academic needs and demands of these transfers. 

This study attempted to help answer some of these questions, 
while at tne same time provided a basic data bank on transfers 
for each of the participating four-year institutions, the 
various segments of higher education, and the state as a whole. 

Procedures ; If the study was to accomplish its major goals , 
then it would be necessary to have a very high percentage of 
the four-year colleges in Massachusetts participate, in 
effort to accomplish this. Chancellor McCarthy wrote a personal 
letter to each of the Presidents of the 54 colleges and uni- 
versities in the state who dealt in any numbers at all in 
transfers and asked their support by agreeing to participate. 
This letter was then followed by a personal visit by the 
project director to 45 of the 54 directors of admissions. 
He explained to the admissions officers the purpose of the 

ERIC 



study. At the same time he asked for their input by re- 
viewing and recommending revisions of rough drafts of the 
data collection instrument which the project director had 
previously drafted. Every one of the 54 institutions agreed 
to participate thus assuring the study to be truly repre- 
sentative of the state four-year colleges. It also showed 
a spirit of cooperation between segments which is most 
gratifying and augurs well for future cooperation. 

The scheduled steps involved in conducting the study included 

1. August - October 1972 - college visitations 

2. November - distribution of data collection 
instruments to all officers of admissions 

3. November 1972 - June 1973 - admissions of- 
ficers sent questionnaires to prospective 
transfer students with the application and 
requested the student to return the ques- 
tionnaire with the application. 

4. November 1972 - July 1973 students filled 
out a questionnaire for each school to 
which they applied and returned the ques- 
tionnaire to the receiving institution. 
Admissions officers merely collected the 
returned forms until mid-summer when they 
mark-sensed the action taken upon each 
application (accepted, enrolled, accepted 
and withdrawn, withdrew before action 
taken, acceptable but no room, and rejected). 

5. July 1973 - November 1973, admission of- 
ficers sent the completed questionnaires 
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to the project director. The question- 
naires were then optically scanned and 
scored. The summary frequency distri- 
butions and percentages for each item 
were tabulated and each four-year in- 
stitution received a summary report 
for his own institution for use in any 
way he felt appropriate within his 
own college or university. 

6. January 1974 - March 1974 - Consultants 
at the College Entrance Examination 
Board provided the computer programming 
and print-outs of the data analysis. 

7. March - July 1974 - Project director 
completed the writing of the report. 

8. Sept 1974 - The report was printed 
and distributed. 

Limitations of the Study ; 

1. The 19,860 does not compose the actual 
total number of applications (38,835) 
received at all four-year colleges in 
Massachusetts, but does represent about 
51% of the total application pool. Some 
colleges ! r.d a small return of question- 
naires, and did not attempt to increase 
the return percentage, while others 
worked at obtaining a high rate of return. 

2. The information is based upon student 
responses to the questionnaire only 

ERIC 
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through the time of application, and 
does not tell us about post-admissions 
characteristics of transfer students. 

3. All information, except the action 
taken upon the application, is student 
sel f -reported • 

4. Not all students responded to every 
item on the questionnaire. 

Findings 

As indicated in the introduction to this study, much transfer 
articulation activity has taken place in the last three years 
in Massachusetts, primarily due to the efforts of the State 
Transfer Articulation Committee (STAC) , and the Transfer Re- 
view Council (TRC) . Their efforts have indeed had an impact 
upon higher education. Some of the following findings of this 
study can attest to their work. 

In 1969, Willingham and Findikyan found that in the Northeast 
sector, of which Massachusetts was indeed a major state within 
that region, "its public institutions enroll no more transfers 
than do its private colleges". No longer is this true. Public 
four-year institutions in Massachusetts now enroll 61% of all 
transfers, while the private sector enrolls 39%. (See Table 1) 

However, as was the case in 1969 and still is today, the af- 
fluent and very selective private colleges enroll very few 
transfers. Reference to Table 10 indicates that those colleges 
as a group have not really entered into the transfer student 
movement to any discernible degree. There arc a few small 
highly selective and affluent colleges in Massachusetts, however. 
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who have increased their intake of transfers significantly 
by making concerted efforts to recruit transfers. At one of 
these small colleges, 10% of their newly entering students 
is reserved for transfers, with a high proportion of these 
coming from public community colleges. 

Again in 1969 the Northeast was chided for the fact that 1 
out of 6 or 17% of the transfers came from two-year colleges. 
Now in Massachusetts, 1 out of 2 or 52% of all transfers en- 
rolling in four-year colleges come from two-year colleges. 
Of course much of this change in two-year to four-year move- 
ment reflects the significant growth in the last five years 
of the Massachusetts Community College System. Nevertheless, 
most of the four-year colleges in Massachusetts, public and 
private, provide good access for two-year college transfer 
applicants as can be noted by reference to Table 1. The 
STAC articulation workshops undoubtedly have led to a better 
understanding of the two-year college transfer student. Also, 
publication of two-year college transfer performance studies 
conducted at the University of Massachusetts/Amherst, Boston 
University, and others has provided confidence within the 
state as a whole in accepting the two-year college transfer 
student • 

Careful study of Table 1 clearly shows that the State of 
Massachusetts is very much involved in the transfer movement, 
and no longer can be included in the region as described by 
Willing lam and Pindikyan, "The Northeast quadrant of the 
counUy certainly has the most inertia to overcome. Every 
line of evidence indicates that opportunity to transfer is 
severely limited in this region" • 

Table 1 also shows that community college students have ex- 
cellent chances for admission in all sectors of higher education 
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in the State of Massachusetts, as they have higher ratios 
of acceptances to applications than the applicants from 
private two-year colleges, public four-year colleges, and 
private four-year colleges. 

Community college students apply in much greater numbers to 
public four-year colleges than to private four-year colleges. 
Only 1,210 (10%) of the 6,457 applicants from community 
colleges applied to the private sector. It seems likely 
that the higher cost of attending private colleges dampens 
the enthusiasm for many students attending community colleges 
who might otherwise seek to transfer to private colleges. 

Applicants from private junior colleges, although to a nuch 
lesser extent than community college applicants, tend to 
apply in greater numbers to public four-year colleges than 
private four-year colleges. Of the total two-year private 
junior college transfer application pool, 57% applied to 
public institutions, and 43% applied to private institutions. 

Not only do more private junior college students apply to 
public colleges, they also have a slightly better chance of 
being accepted in the public colleges and universities than 
in the private institutions. Fifty-five percent of those 
applying to public colleges were offered admission compared 
to 49% at the private colleges. 

Students seeking transfer from private four-year colleges 
have the lowest ratio of acceptance when compared with the 
ratio of those students seeking transfer from community 
colleges, junior colleges, and public four-year colleges. 
Only the "other" four -year publics (Lowell Technological 
Institute and Southeastern Massachusetts University) had a 
higher acceptance percentage (69%) of applicants from four- 
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year private colleges. However, even though they had a 
higher acceptance ratio* the yield of those accepted to 
enrolled at "the other four-year publics", was lower from 
the private four-year candidates than the other three groups 
of applicants. 

It now appears that student mobility at the undergraduate 
level is a rather common fact of the whole higher education 
scene in Massachusetts and throughout the nation. It touches 
many students in many different kinds of institutions, and 
undoubtedly for many different reasons. Equally it affects 
the institutions themselves. 

It seems rather evident to this writer, that in order to 
deal more humanely, effectively, and honestly with these 
transfer students, the educational institutions must do 
everything in their power to learn more about this transfer 
student migration phenomenon. 

From Where Do They Come? Where Do They Go ?: 

Tn an effort to answer the above questions as simply and 
directly as possible, the following data were taken from 
tables 1, 2, and 3. 

From Where Do They Come? 

1. 34% of all the transfer applications 
are submitted by students at public 
community colleges. 

2. 32% come from students at private 
four-year colleges. 

3. 20% come from students attending 
public four-year colleges. 

o 
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4. 11% ar3 submitted by private juniOL 
college students. 

5. 3% come from students attending other 
kinds of institutions. 

6. Of the 12,480 transfer students who 
were legal residents of Massachusetts, 
22% of them were attending colleges 
outside Massachusetts, and 78% were 
attending colleges within the state. 

7. 64%, or 12,480 of the total pool 
were legal residents of Massachusetts; 
6,570 or 34% of the pool were non- 
residents; and 2% were from foreign 
countries. 

8. By sector, 32% were Massachusetts 
legal residents applying to private 
colleges; 9C* to the State College 
System; 86% to the University of 
Massachusetts System; and 79% to 
Other Four-Year Publics. 

Where Do They Go? 

1. 59% of all transfers apply to public 
colleges, and 41% apply to private 
colleges. 

2. The private sector enrolls 39% of 
all the enrolled transfers, followed 
by the University of Massachusetts 
System with 32%, the State College 
System with 19%, and "Other Four-Year 
Publics with 10%. 

o 
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The very affluent and selective large 
private four-year colleges are not much 
of a factor in the transfer scene in 
Massachusetts as they offer admission to 
less than 10% of their transfer applicants 

Of the accepted transfers, 37% were 
Massachusetts legal residents in the 
Private Sector? 93% in the State College 
System; 95% in the University of Massachu- 
setts System; and 85% in the Other Pour- 
Year Publics. 
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What Are The Academic Characteristics' of Transfer Applicants? 

One of the objectives of this study was to determine the 
academic characteristics of transfer applicants. Overall as 
a group, and even in sub-group by sector of higher education, 
transfers present good academic credentials, including high 
school and college characteristics. 

The mean high school average ranged from a low of 80.0% for 
applicants from private junior colleges who were rejected at 
the Other Four-Year Publics, to a high of 87.6% mean for 
private four-year applicants seeking to transfer to other 
four-year private colleges. (See Table 6) 

The mean Verbal SAT scores ranged from a low of 411 on the 
rejected applicants who applied to the Other Four-Year 
Publics from private junior colleges, to a high of 570 for 
private four-year applicants seeking to transfer to other 
private colleges. (See Table 7) 

The mean Mathematics SAT scores r-r.gad from a low of 420 for 
applicants applying from private junior colleges and who were 
rejected at Other Four-Year Publics, to a high of 588 for 
applicants from four-year publics who were rejected by the 
Private Sector. (See Table 8) 

The mean previous cumulative G.P.A. based on a 0.0 to 4.0 
scale ranged from a low of 2.2 for applicants from four-year 
public colleges who were rejected at the Other Four-Year 
Publics, to a high of 3.3 for applicants from four-year publics 
who were rejected by the private sector. (See Table 9) 

Review of Tables 6 through 9 shows that transfer applicants 
from four-year colleges present better academic credentials 
than do candidates from two-year colleges. 
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The academic characteristics of transfer applicants from 
four-year privates are slightly better than those of appli- 
cants from four-year public colleges. There is very little 
difference in the academic characteristics between applicants 
from public community colleges and private junior colleges. 

Reference to Table 9 clearly indicates that there are many 
good transfers who are rejected, particularly by the private 
sector where as much as 80% of the rejects applying from 
four-year private colleges had a 3.0 or better G.P.A.. As 
a matter of fact the private sector's rejected candidates had 
better SAT scores, high school averages, and previous G.P.A. 
than did its accepted candidates! At first this was indeed 
a puzzle to this writer. How could this be? Was it just 
plain incompetence on the part of their admissions officers? 
Hardly so. Did they admit only those who could afford the 
costs? Probably not, as most admissions officers do not have 
all the financial aid information on hand at the time of 
making the admissions decision. Possibly the choice of 
subject matter majors was a cause for the discrepancy? Again, 
this was unlikely the case as data showed that the choice 
of majors was diverse and broad in scope - 

There is a simple and realistic answer. It took a more de- 
tailed look of the admissions patterns of individual colleges 
to resolve the issue. The answer lies in the fact that the 
most selective and prestigious private four-year colleges 
reject up to 95% of all their transfer candidates. Table 10 
shows comparison of admissions actions of three very selective 
private colleges with three less selective private colleges. 
College A of the highly selective group accepted 21 students 
and rejected 444. The mean G.P.A. of the rejected 444 was 
3.5. college A of the less selective private colleges accepted 
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1,064 anu x*ejected only 167. The mean G.P.A. of the rejected 
167 was 2.8. This type of phenomenon of course would force 
the mean G.P.A. of the entire private sector rejects upward. 
The same pattern holds true for the SATs and high school 
average. The prestigious and selective private colleges # 
as Willingham and Findikyan found back in 1969, still are 
not much of a factor in the admission of transfer students. 

In particular, it was felt important to establish the academic 
characteristics of those transfers who were rejected. Prior 
to this study, it was felt that there were a great many students 
in the 2.0 G.P.A. range who were not accepted for transfer. 
Actually, a relatively small percentage (10%) of transfers 
present cumulative college G.P.A.'s of 2.0 or under, and 
approximately 50% of those students are offered admissions. 
Of the 1,350 students in that category, 670 were offered 
admission. 

Surprisingly, the Private Sector colleges rejected a lower 
percentage of those students, than the public sector. The 
University of Massachusetts System had the highest percentage 
of rejects of that group, rejecting 64% of those with a 2.0 
G.P.A. and 55% of those under 2.0. This is probably due to 
the past policy of only accepting community college students 
with an "above average record". Because the performance 
record of two-year college transfers has been so good, it 
would be most reasonable for the University of Massachusetts 
to offer admissions to transfers with G.P.A. of less than 2.5. 

Reference to Table 11 shows a most interesting phenomenon - 
the Private Sector rejected a higher percentage of transfers 
with cumulative G.P.A. of 4.0 (55%), while rejecting only 
40% of those with less than a 2.0 G.P.A.. However, this can 
be explained by the tremendously high percentage (95%) of 
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rejects of all transfer applicants to the very selective 
colleges. Most of these applicants presented outstanding 
records as can be noted in Table 9. Table 10 through 15 
give by sector the admissions actions according to previous 
G.P.A. 

In summary of transfer academic characteristics, listed 
below are some of the more significant findings: 

1. Overall, mean scores of the high school average. 
Verbal SAT, Mathematics SAT, and cumulative 
college G.P.A. indicated that the total transfer 
pool is a source of good candidates for further 
education. 

2. Transfer candidates from four-year colleges 
present better high school averages and higher 
SAT scores than do candidates from the two-year 
colleges. 

3. Academic characteristics ot the transfers from 
the public community colleges and private junior 
colleges are very similar to each other. 

4. Academic characteristics of transfers from private 
four-year colleges are slightly better than those 
of candidates from public four-year colleges. 

5. There are many good transfer students who are 
rejected at all types of colleges. The private 
sector's rejected candidates had better academic 
characteristics than did its accepted candidates. 
However this interesting phenomenon is explained 
by the fact that the most selective and prestigious 
private four-year colleges reject up to 95% of all 
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their candidates. One of these colleges accepted 

21 students and rejected 444. The rejected 
group for that college had a mean cumulative 
G.P.A. of 3.5 on a 4.0 scale. This of course 
vculd force the mean ti.P.A. for the entire 
private sector rejects upward. The prestigious 
privates, as Willingham and Findikyan found 
back in 1969, still are not much of a factor 
in the admission of transfer students. 
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What Do They Wish To Study? ; 

Review of the figures shows that transfer students are quite 
heterogeneous where intended fields of study are concerned. 
They represent interest in many different subjects matter 
majors. 

The higest proportion of these students, however, has pat- 
terns of intended majors typical of college undergraduates 
of the past decade. In descending order, the ten most 
reiuested fields of study included Social Sciences, Business, 
Psychology, Elementary Education, Biological Sciences, Liberal 
Arts, Fine Arts, Special Education, Engineering, and Nursing. 
Of the total participating transfer application pool, 9% 
intended to study Social Sciences, followed by Business at 
8%, Psychology 1%, Elementary Education 6%, Biological Sciences 
6%, Liberal Arts 5%, and Fine Arts 5%. Each of the other 
intended majors had less than 5% of the applications. 

Tables 16 through 20 provide information on admissions by 
Intended Field of Study. Hopefully, this kind of information 
would assist individual institutions, systems, and central 
offices or agencies to understand the subject matter majors 
demands of transfer applicants. The tables were designed in 
such a way as to determine the flow of transfer applicants 
from the sending institutions to the receiving institutions. 
In addition, the number of applications, acceptances, rejections, 
and the percentage of acceptance were determined for each 
subject matter field. Not only does this establish the demand 
for each subject matter field, but also indicates how readily 
these demands are being met in terms of acceptance of transfers 
to those areas of study. This is particularly important for 
planning purposes for those institutions and systems which 
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plan to accommodate those students coming from two-year 
colleges into upper division majors. 

Reference to Table 17 shows some interesting admissions 
patterns for the Private Sector Colleges. While there are 
many applicants to subject master majors typically found in 
the liberal arts division (Social Science, Psychology, Physical 
Sciences, Fine Arts) their acceptance ratio is lower than that 
of the professional field areas (Business, Nursing, Education). 
One could assume from this finding that private colleges are 
seeking to bolster their professional field areas while 
stabilizing the liberal arts field. 

The State College System over the past few years in particular 
has been trying to alter its image as strictly a teacher 
preparation system. Yet of the ten most requested majors, 
44% of them were education majors, and of that number, 85% 
were offered admission. However, as Table 18 indicates the 
state colleges are attempting to increase their numbers in 
the non-teaching areas as they accepted a high percentage of 
the Business, Social Science, Psychology, Liberal Arts, and 
Biological Science applicants. 

It would seem particularly prudent for the state colleges to 
communicate closely with the community colleges, since their 
highest proportion of transfer applicants come from community 
colleges. Special efforts could be made to inform the students 
faculty, and counselors of the scope of curriculum offerings 
available at the state colleges. 

Table 19 clearly reflects the University of Massachusetts 
commitment to the state's community college students. In 
every single subject matter field, the highest proportion of 
acceptances was to those applicants from the community colleges 
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There appears to be no particular subject matter area that 
is restricted for community college transfers. Also, a high 
percentage of acceptances are made in all majors to private 
junior college applicants. For applicants from the four- 
year public colleges. Biological Sciences, Elementary Educa- 
tion, and Engineering are quite restricted, while Business, 
Biological Sciences and Engineering are limited areas for 
applicants from four-year private colleges. 

Overall at the University of Massachusetts, applicants for 
the Biological Science and the undeclared Liberal Arts 
majors have the most difficulty in receiving acceptance. 

Table 20 clearly indicates that the other four-year public 
institutions, Lowell Technological Institute and Southeastern 
Massachusetts University, provide good access for transfer 
applicants to nearly all of their subject matter majors. 
Each of the areas of Business, Engineering, Social Sciences, 
Psychology, Foreign Language, and Physical Sciences has a 
greater than 90% offer of admission. Nursing and Biological 
Sciences are more difficult for transfers to receive acceptance, 

It appears that more effort needs to be made by the receiving 
institutions to accomodate those transfers who seek the 
Biological Sciences and Fine Arts. 
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ADMISSIONS ACTIONS BY INTENDED FIELD OF STUDY 



PRIVATE SECTOR 



TABLE 17 




9 i age = per^^nt offered admission 
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ADMISSIONS ACTIONS BY INTENDED FIELD OF STUDY 



STATE COLLEGE SYSTEM 



TABLE Id 



Intended 
Field of 
Study 



From 2-Yr* From 2-Yr. From 4-Yr. From 4-Yj:. Total 
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ADMISSIONS ACTIONS BY INTENDED FIELD OF STUDY 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS SYSTEM 



TABLE 19 




O - 

ag e « percent offered admission 
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ADMISSIO NS ACTIONS BY INTENDED FIELD OF STUDY 

OTHER FOUR-YEAR PUBLICS 

Southeastern Mass. University 
and 

Lowell Technological Inst. 
TABLE 20 
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ADMISSIONS ACTIONS BY INTENDED FIELD OF STUDY 

GRAND TOTAL 
TABLE 21 









Intended 
Field of 
Study 


Private 
Sector 


State 
Coll.-Sys. 


U-Mass . 
System 


Other 
Publics 


Total 


Business 
1624 


602 ^/^ 

.^ML45 


242 >^ 

63 


211 

^^169 


177 y^ 
15 

/ 92% 


1232 y^ 
.^392 


Social 

Sciences 
1808 


459 

485 

,^49% 


194 

27 


347 

^< 223 
X^60% 


67 \ 
yT 6 

..^92% 1 


1067 

I 741 
Iv-^ 59% 




ERXC * " percent offered admission 
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At What Levels Are Students Expecting To Transfer? 

In the past it has been extremely difficult to determine at 
what levels students plan to transfer, and in what numbers 
at each level - freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior. 
Also, it was important to find out if an extremely high 
proportion of the two-year college students was attempting 
to transfer before completing the typical two-year program. 

As many educators in the field may have suspected, the 
percentages fall into a very definite pattern - few expect 
to transfer as freshman; few expect to transfer as seniors; 
many expect to transfer as sophomores; and the majority 
expect to transfer as juniors. The total class level 
percentages are listed below: 



Class Level Number of Students Percentage 

Freshman 774 04% 

Sophomore 5,161 33% 

Junior 9,566 61% 

Senior 309 02% 

Totals 15,810 100% 



Table 22 gives in much greater detail figures based upon the 
kind of institution from which they are applying and the 
sector to which they are applying. The figures are separated 
by "accepted" and "rejected", and totals. 

Important to the community and junior colleges is the fact 
that not many of their students attempt to transfer after 
just one semester. Of those that try, a high percentage is 
rejected. Of more concern to them however, is the finding 
that of the students seeking transfer from the community 
colleges, 22% do so after only one year, thw.s leaving at least 
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a fifth of their second year places vacant. For the private 
junior colleges, the percentage is 27%. It is very likely 
that the percentage is that low because institutions like 
the University of Massachusetts at Amherst, state colleges 
and a few others will not consider, with the exception of 
a few specific academic majors, two-year college students 
for transfer admission until they have completed the equi- 
valent of a two-year program. 

Many more students apply to the private colleges after only 
on * year, than to the publics. Also, interestingly enough, 
many transfers attempt to transfer out of one private insti- 
tution into another private institution after one-year, 
than after two or more years. This kind of mobility would 
indicate that cost is not the major factor for students 
seeking to transfer after one year. One would have to 
suspect that dissatisfaction in some form or combination 
(academic atmosphere, major, student life, relevancy, general 
atmosphere, etc.), with the first attended college is pre- 
valent. However, nearly half of those students applying 
for sophomore status are rejected by the private colleges. 

Sixty-one percent of all transfer students seek junior year 
standing. Only 2% hope to be granted senior year standing. 
Undoubtedly varying residence requirements affect an applicants 
potential transfer status. For example, a student in the 
state college system can meet the residency requirement by 
attending just the senior year. At the University ot Massa- 
chusetts the residency requirement is 45 semester hours 
(three full-time semesters), thus it is impossible to be 
considered as a senior upon transfer from another institution. 
There arc some private colleges that have a two-year re- 
sidency requirement. 
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It would appear that better communication is needed amongst 
colleges concerning policies, procedures, and chances of 
admission at the various class levels. Honest statements 
should be made known in the transfer admissions materials. 

More consideration by colleges should be given to the one- 
year residency requirement whereever possible. 



How Many Two-Year College Transfer Applicants Plan To 
Complete An Associate's Degree? 

It has been difficult in the past to determine the number 
and kinds of degrees two-year college transfer applicants 
present. Table 23 shows comparative numbers and percen- 
tages for applicants from private and from public two-year 
colleges. It was surprising to this writer to discover 
that the figures were nearly identical for both kinds of 
colleges. Forty-four percent plan to obtain an Associates 
in Arts Degree (A. A. ) before transferring, 28% an Associates 
in Science Degree (A.S.), and 28% do not plan to obtain 
any associate degree. It is probable that several applicants 
in the no-degree category had not completed two-years before 
planning to transfer. 

Even moro surprising to this writer was the finding that, 
though less in number, the Associate in Science (A.S.) 
degree holders had a higher acceptance ratio than did the 
Associate in Arts degree holders. Seventy-one percent of 
the A. A. degree holders were offered admission compared to 
78% of the A.S. degree holders. 

Typically it is assumed by many that the A. A. degree is the 
transfer preparation degree, and the A.S. is more of a non- 
transfer degree. Of course many of the A.S. degree programs 
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are geared toward the technical or professional areas, while 
the A. A. degree provides easier transition into the liberal 
arts field. 

It is encouraging to find that the applicants presenting 
A.S. degrees are as readily acceptable as those with A. A. 
degrees. This study was not able to compare how many trans- 
fer credits were awarded or lost for each of the associate 
degree categories. It is known that some institutions will 
not accept as many of the credits from an A.S. degree as 
they do for an A. A. degree. That is information that still 
needs to be determined. 
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WHAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL GOALS OF TRANSFER STUDENTS? 



The patterns of educational aspirations of transfers vary, 
at least to some extent, according to the type of institution 
from which they plan to transfer. (See Table 24) Applicants 
from the four-year private junior colleges had the lowest 
aspiration levels with 64% planning to earn a Bachelor's 
Degree, 30% a Masters, and 5% a Doctorate. The two-year 
public community college applicants had the next highest 
aspirational level with 52% planning to earn a Bachelor's 
Degree, 36% a Masters, and 11% a Doctorate. Applicants 
from four-year public colleges had the next highest educa- 
tional aspirations with 44% seeking a Bachelors, 33% a Masters, 
and 23% a Doctorate. And as one might expect, applicants 
from four-year private colleges had the highest educational 
goals with 40% seeking a Bachelor's Degree, 38% a Masters, 
and 21% a Doctorate. 

In comparing men with women, the males have slightly higher 
educational goals than the women, particularly at the 
Doctorate level. 

The transfer population as a whole had 48% seeking a Bachelor's 
Degree as their ultimate educational goal, 35% aspiring to 
a Master's Degree, 16% plan to attain a Doctorate, and less 
than 1% do not plan to attain any degree. 

In general, it appears that transfer students at the time of 
transfer application have set certain educational goals for 
themselves. From this finding it would seem to indicate that 
their previous college experience has been of such a nature, 
positively or negatively, to cause them to at least seek to 
finish an undergraduate degree program, with many planning 
on graduate education. 
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How Do They Plan To Finance Their Education? 

Although in this study it was impossible to determine what 
kind of financial aid assistance was awarded to transfers, 
it was felt important to attempt to determine what plans 
the students had for financing their education after trans- 
fer. They were asked to estimate by given percentage ranges 
the proportion of support they expected from five different 
sources: college financial aid, work, savings, outside 
financial aid sources, and family support. 

Table 25 reflects the responses of students who are applying 
from two-year colleges, both public and private? Table 26 
reflects responses of students applying from four-year 
colleges, both public and private. 

Table 27 compares financing plans of transfer students 
applying to public colleges and universities in comparison 
with private colleges and universities. 

It becomes rather evident by reference to each of the three 
financial plan tables, th*t transfer students do not have 
much hope or expectation of receiving much assistance directly 
through college financial aid services. Fifty-three percent 
of the applicants from public community colleges, 60% from 
private junior colleges, 52% from four-year public colleges, 
and 58% from the private four-year colleges expect no college 
financial aid. Much of this low expectancy of college fin- 
ancial aid undoubtedly comes from the students' realizations 
that transfers in the past were low on the list when it came 
to financial aid awards. However, increased efforts recently 
by the State Transfer Articulation Committee (STAC) and the 
Transfer Review Council (TRC) have brought attention to the 
colleges of the need for dealing equitably between natively 
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enrolled students and newly entering transfers. STAC's 
recently published "Guidelines For Articulation For Receiving 
Institutions" states; 

1. Each receiving institution should provide 
similar treatment to transfer applicants 
for financial aid and freshman applicants 
for financial aid. 

2. Each receiving institution should not 
consider a student's need for financial 
aid as a criterion in admissions selection. 

3. Each receiving institution should send 
notices of financial aid decisions to 
transfer applicants before students are 
asked to reply to offers of admission. 

In addition to the above quidelines, it is strongly recom- 
mended that financial aid offices at colleges and universities 
make easily available to p«<-ential transfer applicants their 
financial aid policies and procedures for transfers. This 
can be accomplished by inclusion in regular college materials, 
but is especially effective if a brochure or financial aid 
letter is included with the application for transfer admission. 

In the tables comparing applicants from two-year public and 
two-year private institutions, it is interesting to note that 
there is not much discrepancy at the various percentage levels 
between the areas of expectations from work, savings, and 
outside financial aid sources. However, in the area of family 
support, it becomes quite obvious that students from private 
two-year colleges depend much more upon family contributions 
as the sole source of financing their education. Thirty- 
seven percent of applicants from the private two-year colleges 
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expect their parents to pay from 81% to 100% of their college 
costs compared to 18% for the students from public two-year 
colleges. A similar pattern exists for the comparison of 
applicants from the four-year public and four-year private 
institutions. Thirty-nine percent of students applying for 
transfer from four-year private colleges expect 81% to 100% 
of their college financing to come from family support com- 
pared to 27% for the applicants from four-year public 
institutions. 

When comparing financing plans of transfers applying to the 
public sector colleges with financing plans of those applying 
to private sector colleges, once again it becomes obvious 
that for either sector transfers do not expect much help 
from the colleges themselves. Fifty-nine percent of those 
applying to public colleges expect no assistance from the 
colleges, compared with 52% of those applying to private 
colleges. They do not plan on much help from outside fin- 
ancial aid sources either, as 58% of those applying to the 
public sector and 56% to the private sector so indicated. 

Interestingly enough, there wus not a great difference in 
the overall plans for financing plans whether applying to 
public or private colleges, with the exception of one notice- 
able area at the far-end of the various range levels - that 
of family support at the 81% - 100% range. Thirty-eight 
percent of those applying to private colleges expect family 
support as their primary source of funding compared with 
21% for thosft applying. to public colleges. 

From the patterns indicated in the financing plan tables, 
it appears that colleges, both public and private must re- 
evaluate their financial aid policies and procedures regarding 
transfers, and to make known to the students and the sending 
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institutions just what these policies are. Financial aid 
for transfers should be as readily available as it is to 
natively enrolled and newly entering freshmen. It is 
strongly recommended, that financial aid transcripts be 
developed for transfers and sent along with the regular 
admission materials so that the receiving institution will 
have some current financial aid information on file early 
in the admissions process enabling financial aid officers 
to plan better in order to meet the financial needs of 
the transfer students. 
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What Are The Part-Time Work Plans Of Transfer Students? 

Two-thirds of all transfer applicants expect to work part- 
time upon transferring, with 42% planning to work less than 
15 hours a week, 25% more than 15 hours a week, and 33% 
not planning to work. (See Table 28) 

As one might expect, applicants from private two and four 
year colleges do not plan to work nearly as much as applicants 
from public colleges. This finding coincides with the 
finding that a higher proportion of applicants from private 
colleges expect complete financial support from parents, 
than is the case for applicants from public colleges. 

Seventy-five percent of all the applicants from community 
colleges plan to work part-time, with 30% expecting to work 
more than 15 hours a week. It is very possible that this 
is just the group that should not be working the greatest 
number of hours as they are coming from a different educa- 
tional type institution than the other applicants, and have 
a greater adjustment to make academically, personally, and 
socially. These work expectations are also somewhat un- 
realistic in that there are not always enough part-time 
jobs available on or around campus to meet their needs. 

Table 28 shows that 72% of the males expect to work part- 
time compared with 62% of the females. 

A more descriptive picture of the work plans by sector of 
receiving institutions is given in Table 29. It clearly 
indicated that those applying to the less expensive public 
colleges still expect to work significantly more than those 
attending the more expensive private colleges. 

Based upon the findings of transfer applicants financing 
plans and part-time work plans, it seems that some kind of 



state-agency plan should be developed whereby Massachusetts 
residents with limited financing funds might have more access 
to private colleges within the state. This undoubtedly would 
involve greater financial aid sources available to transfers 
in cooperation with the private colleges and state agencies. 
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Where Do Transfers Plan To Live? 

Collecting housing plan information was not done only to 
know of their plans, but also to find out if residence plans 
might be associated with admissions decisions. 

The most obvious finding in the housing area is the fact 
that transfers wanted no part of sorority/fraternity living. 
Less than 1% of the total pool wanted to live in sororities 
or fraternities. In addition to the less than 1% sorority/ 
fraternity figure, 47% planned to live in residence halls, 
29% planned to commute from home, and 23% wished to live 
in off -campus housing. 

In order to obtain a better assessment of their housing 
plans, individual tables were developed cross-referencing the 
sector to which they were applying with the type of college 
from which they were applying. Acceptance and rejection 
numbers were also given. (See Tables 30-34) 

In comparing the different sectors, a definite pattern de- 
veloped. In the private sector and in the University of 
Massachusetts system, a high proportion plan to live in 
residence halls or in nearby off-campus housing, while in 
the State College System and the Other Four-Year Publics, a 
high proportion of transfers expect to commute from home or 
live in nearby off -campus housing. 

At the private colleges, 62% of the applicants requested 
residence halls. While there are many factors involved in 
the admissions decision process, it was interesting to note 
that applicants requesting housing had a much higher rejection 
percentage (51%) than did applicants who planned to commute 
from home (19%), or who wished off-campus housing (32%). 
Also, at the University of Massachusetts the highest percentage 
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of rejection occurred with applicants requesting residence 
halls. Because U-Mass./Boston is strictly a commuter school, 
percentages were broken out separate for that institution. 
(See bottom of Table 33) 

At the State College System there are two factors that un- 
doubtedly affect housing plans of transfer students applying 
to them. One is the fact that there are ten separate campuses 
scattered geographically throughout the state, making easier 
access for those who may wish to commute. Secondly, the 
State Colleges have somewhat limited housing facilities which 
place constraints on the number of transfers that they can 
accomodate. 

Overall, it appears that transfer students who wish to live 
on campus have much less chance of acceptance than those who 
are able and willing to commute from home. Given below are 
the percentages by sector of those rejected who requested 
residence halls and those rejected who planned to commute: 



Percent Rejected 

Residence Halls Commuters 

Private Sector 51% 19% 

Mass. State College Sys. 24% 15% 

U/Mass. System 45% 26% 

Other 4-Year Publics 20% 10% 

Greater efforts should be made to accomodate more transfer 
students who wish to live on campus. It would seem that fresh- 
man applicants, although no official figures are available 
for this study, are given much greater priority than transfers 
for residence hall living. Those applicants seeking residence 
hall living who are applying from two-year commuter schools, 
should be given mere consideration than those who are applying 
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from residence colleges, all other things being equal. On- 
campus living does provide another dimension of the educational 
growth and experience, particularly in the socializing 
process* that is not afforded to those students forced to 
commute . 

If on-campus housing is not readily available, efforts should 
be made to provide approved nearby off-campup housing so that 
transfer students can at least take advantage of the various 
campus activities available to those living on campus. 
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How Manv Multiple Transfer Applications are Filed? 

Always one of the more perplexing problems in the college 
admissions picture is to determine the actual number of 
human beings represented by the number of applications 
submitted. In this study, of the 19,726 transfer applications 
submitted, there were actually 15,313 persons represented. 
This means that 21% of the applications are multiple applica- 
tions. Multiple applications are described as applications 
sent to more than one institution by an individual. The 
average number of applications filed to each sector per 
applicant can be shown by sector variation: 



Private State College U-Mass. System Other Four- 
Sector System Year Publics 

1.4 2.4 1.4 1.3 



The greater difference in the State College figure undoubtedly 
reflects their policy of one application fee for up to three 
college choices within the eleven college system. 

In general, it does not appear that the vast majority of 
transfers are merely shopping around, but have rather definite 
ideas as to the college they most wish to attend. 
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What Are Some Of The Transfers' Demographic Characteristics? 

In describing any given population* it is important to 
determine certain demographic characteristics germane to the 
focal point of the topic. At a time when much emphasis is 
being stressed on equal opportunity for all in higher education, 
it is particularly relevant to include in this study reference 
to the sex, age, marital status and veteran status of the 
transfer student population. For within this group falls a 
good number of the "new students" so aptly described by 
Patricia Cross in her book " The Learning Society " (Cross, 1974). 

A rather interesting comparison developed as the age of the 
transfer applicants was computed and analyzed. Each of the 
three public systems had a significantly older population 
than did the private sector. This is not really surprising 
as more veterans and married students applied to public 
institutions. It is very likely that older students fin* 
the public institutions more appealing than the more expensive 
private colleges. 

Table 35 shows the age comparison by sector. In the Private 
Sector nearly 60% of the transfer applicants are in the 17-19 
age range, compared to less than 40% in the public sector. 
This also means that the private sector has a higher percentage 
of transfers applying at the freshman and sophomore year level 
than do the pub^cs. Most of the public institutions encourage 
transfers from two-year colleges to apply only after completing 
a two-year program. The University of Massachusetts at Amherst, 
with the exception of a few limited majors such as engineering 
and physical education, will not consider transfers unless 
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they have completed 54 or more semester hours. 

None of the sectors has a high percentage of the over 30 
crowd. Only 1% of the transfers to the private sector was 
over 30 while the State College System and the Other Four- 
Year Publics had 5% of their transfers over 30 years of age. 

It is plain to see that many of the older students attend 
the public community colleges as 2096 of the transfers from 
the community college 3 were 24 years or older. 

Of all the veterans who were applying for transfer, nearly 
70% were 24 years or older. 

It would be most interesting to determine how many of the 
older students who plan to transfer come from an evening 
division or part-time program. It would also be important 
to find out how many of the older stuaents plan to transfer 
into a part-time program. 
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Sex: 

Of the total transfer application pool, it was surprising to 
this writer to find nearly a 50-50 percent ratio between men 
md women. To be exact 50.4% were men and 49.6% were women. 
Table 36 provides a breakdown by sector of the admissions 
actions by sex. In the total transfer pool, 61% of the women 
were offered admission. There is just a slightly greater 
yield of accepted to enrolled for men than for women as 51% 
of the total enrolled transfers are men and 49% are women. 
Slightly more women than men enroll in the Private Sector 
and the State College System, while slightly more men than 
women enroll in the University of Massachusetts System and 
Other Pour-Year Publics. Although a higher percentage of 
these women applicants at the University of Massachusetts were 
offered admission, the yield for women was lower. In the 
case of the Other Four-Year Publics, undoubtedly the lower 
women ratio is caused by the more male oriented engineering- 
technology curriculum of Lowell Technological Institute. 

In general, it appears that there is little or no sex dis- 
crimination in the transfer admission practices in Massachusetts. 
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Marital Status ; 

Married transfer students had a high acceptance rate of 77%, 
and a high enrollment yield of 79%. Twelve percent of all 
transfer applicants were married, with 14% of the males and 
10% of the females. A high percentage (46%) of the veterans 
were married. 

As one might expect the private colleges had the lowest 
marital rate with only 6% of their applicants married, fol- 
lowed by the University of Massachusetts System with 12%, 
the State College System with 14%, and the Other Pour-Year 
Publics with a high of 18%. Apparently, the higher costs 
of attending private colleges deters many married transfer 
students from applying. 

In general, married transfer students have a good chance of 
acceptance at most colleges, and a high percentage of them 
enroll. 
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Parents Education; 

Three very distinct findings were evident concerning the 
education of the parents of transfer students: (1) parents 
of students applying from four-year private colleges have 
more education than parents of students applying from the 
other kinds of colleges, (2) parents of students applying 
to private colleges have more education than parent? of 
students applying to public colleges, and (3) the fathers 
have more education than the mothers. (See Tables 38 & 39) 

The above three findings probably would not surprise many. 
However, it is interesting to note the variations between 
the groups. It probably reflects, at least to some degree, 
that the parents' income and parents' education are factors 
in the selection and attendance of colleges by their children. 

It appears that many of the students in the public community 
colleges are first generation college bound as only 18% 
of the fathers and 8% of the mothers received at least a 
bachelors degree. These figures compare with 34% for fathers 
and 20% for mothers of those attending private junior colleges; 
38% and 18% for fathers and mothers of those attending four- 
year publics? and 51% for fathers and 32% for mothers of 
those attending private four-year colleges. 

When one takes into account the parents education, transfer 
students' heavy part-time work plans, and plans for financing 
their education after transfer, it becomes mandatory that 
those needy transfers be given better financial aid consideration, 

It also becomes clear that students whose parents have less 
education and undoubtedly less income in general have little 
access opportunity to the more expensive private colleges. 
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VETERANS : 

Apparently in the eyes of transfer admissions officers in four 
year colleges and universities, the veteran is a good candidate. 
Of the 1380 applicants who were veterans, 1089 were offered 
admission. This represents a 79% acceptance rate. 01 those who 
were accepted, 75% of them enrolled. 

Table 40 shows a composite picture of the admissions pattern for 
veterans. Approximately 60% of the veteran applicants came from 
pub] .'.c two-year colleges, followed in descending order by public 
four-year colleges, private four-year colleges, and private two- 
yar colleges. Each of the four sectors of the receiving colleges 
had high acceptance percentages for veterans. 

The University of Massachusetts system had 336 enroll, followed 
by the Private Sector with 172, the State College System with 
164, and the other four-year publics with 141. 

From the figures in Table 40 it is safe to assume that the 

transfer applicant who is a veteran, is in demand and stands a 

good chance of acceptance at just about all kinds of four-year 
colleges. 
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SUMMARY 

At a time when mobility of students at the undergraduate 
level is at an all time high, it is mandatory that individual 
institutions, groups of colleges, and state agencies learn 
as much as possible about transfer students and the transfer 
process. 

Massachusetts has made great strides in this direction over 
the past four years. Frederick Kintzers' national study on 
a state by state basis entitled "Middleman In Higher Education" 
(Kintzer, 1973), showed that Massachusetts was well on its 
way to becoming one of the states leading in the area of 
transfer articulation. Now with the newly encted "Common- 
wealth Transfer Compact" in operation, the recently published 
"Guidelines For Articulation", and a solid data base on 
transfer students as a result of previous STAC studies and 
this study, Massachusetts can consider itself as knowledgeable 
in dealing with v^e transfer phenomenon, and a leader in the 
field. This is not to say that there is not room for improve- 
ment, for there is s ill much needed improvement. Nor does 
this mean that we have all the questions answered and all the 
information needed, but we now do have the footing on which to 
move forward and refine the whole transfer process. 

This study attempted to answer many of the questions and 
concerns that individual colleges an(* universities, both 
public and private, and the state as a whole had about the 
thousands of students seeking transfer to higher education 
institutions in the state of Massachusetts. From this study 
we know that: 

1. transfer admission is big business as 38,000 
students submitted applications to 58 four- 
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year public and private colleges and 
universities in Massachusetts. 

2. approximately one- third of all transfer 
applications are submitted by students from 
public community colleges; nearly one-third 
by students from private four-year colleges? 
a fifth by students from public four-year 
colleges; a tenth by students from private 
two-year junior colleges; and 3% from other 
kinds of colleges. 

3. nearly two-thirds of all the transfer applicants 
were legal residents of Massachusetts, and 

that one-fifth of these Massachusetts residents 
were attending colleges outside Massachusetts 
and now wished to transfer back to institutions 
in Massachusetts. 

4. private colleges are sought by many legal 
residents of Massachusetts, as nearly one- third 
of all transfer applicants to private colleges 

in the state were legal residents of Massachusetts. 

5. the private sector enrolls nearly two-fifths of 
all the transfers, while the public sector 
enrolls three-fifths of all the transfers. 

6. the very affluent and selective large private 
four-year colleges and universities are not 
much involved in the transfer scene. 

7. in general, transfer students have good academic 
credentials, including both the high school criteria 
and previous college G.P.A. 
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8. according to the type of college from which 
they apply, the transfer candidates from the 
private four-year colleges present the best 
academic credentials, followed in descending 
order by applicants from public four-year 
colleges, from public two-year colleges, and 
private two-year colleges. 

9. academic characteristics of applicants from 
the public community colleges and the private 
junior colleges arc very similar. 

10. many very well qualified transfer applicants 
?re still being rejected, particularly by the 
highly selective private colleges. It is also 
true of the University of Massachusetts System 
for applicants from private and public four- 
year colleges. 

11. applicants from the public community colleges 
have the highest ratio of acceptance by each 

of the sectors (Private Four-Year, State College 
System, University of Massachusetts, and Other 
Four -Year Publics) . 

12. applicants from four-year privates have the 
lowest ratio of acceptance by the Private 
Sector, the State College System, and the 
University of Massachusetts System. 

13. in particular the State College System and the 
University of Massachusetts System reject a high 
proportion of those transfer applicants presenting 
previous G.P.A. 's below 2.5. 
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14. the ten most sought after academic majors 

in descending order from highest to lowest are: 
Social Sciences, Business, Psychology, Elementary 
Education, Biological Sciences, General Liberal 
Arts, Fine Arts, Special Education, Engineering, 
and Nursing. 

» 

15. in the private sector, tne professional field 
majors of Business, Nursing, and education have 
higher acceptance ratios than other subject 
matter areas. 

16. in the State College System, the highest percentage 
of acceptances went to the education majors, 
although they are attempting to increase their 
numbers in the non-teaching fields by accepting 

a high percentage of applicants to Business, 
Social Sciences, Psychology, and the Biological 
Sciences. 

17. the Other Four- Year Publics provide good access 

to most majors with a high percentage of acceptance 
in all majors. 

18. overall, the Biological Sciences, Fine Arts, and 
Nursing are the most difficult in which to be 
accepted as transfers. 

19. mo3t transfers expect to transfer into the junior 
year level (61%) , followed by the sophomore level 
(33%), the freshman level (4%), and the senior 
level (2%). 

20. the community and junior colleges do not lose many 
students by transfer after only one semester, but 
nearly a fifth try to transfer after the first year. 
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21. many more students apply to the private colleges 
after only one year than to the publics. Also, 
many of these one year transfer applicants are 
attempting to transfer from one four-year private 
to another four-year private. 

22. nearly three- fourths of the transfer applicants 

from two-year colleges expect to obtain an associates 
degree before transferring (44% an A. A. degree, 
and 28% an A.S. degree). 

23. a slightly higher percentage of acceptance (78%) 
was granted to the A.S. degree holder, than to 
the A. A. degree holder (71%). 

24. in terms of educational aspirations, applicants 
from private four-year colleges had the highest 
educational goals followed in descending order 
by applicants from public four-year colleges, 
applicants from the public community colleges, 
and applicants from the private junior colleges. 

25. males had slightly higher educational aspirations 
than did the females. 

26. transfer students do not hope for much financial 
assistance from the receiving institutions financial 
aid office. 

27. transfer applicants from the private colleges 
expect a high proportion of their college financing 
to come from family support, while applicants from 
public colleges will depend more upon work and 
savings. 

28. nearly two-fifths of those applying to private 
colleges expect family support as their primary 
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source of funding, compared with one-fifth for 
those applying to public colleges. 

29. because of the funding problems, transfer op- 
portunity is lessened for applicants from 
public cwo-year colleges to private four-year 
colleges. 

30. two-thirds of all transfers expect to work 
part-time, but applicants from the private 
colleges do not expect to work nearly as much 
as applicants from the public colleges. Three- 
fourths of the applicants from the public community 
colleges plan to work part-time. Males plan to 
work slightly more than the females. 

31. transfer students definitely do not 3eek 
sorority/fraternity life as less than 1% expect 
to live in then. 

32. residence conditions apparently affect the 
transfer candidates application patterns, and 

at least to some extent the admissions patterns. 
Applicants to the private colleges and U-Mass./ 
Amherst place a high priority on residence living, 
while at the State College System and the Other 
Four-Year Publics, a high percentage seeks to 
commute from home. 

33. in the private sector, one-half of those requesting 
residence hall living were rejected, compared 
with only one-fifth of those planning to commute 
from home. The percentages were similar at 

U-Ma s s . / Amhe r s t . 

34. each of the public sectors had a significantly 

older population than did the private sector. However, 
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this is not surprising as the lesser expensive 
public institutions had more veterans and married 
student applicants than did the private sector. 

35. none of the sectors had a high percentage of the 
over 30 crowd. 

36. there was nearly a 50-50 percent ratio between 
male and female applicants. Except for the U-Mass. 
System, females had a higher percentage of acceptance 
than males. More females than males enrolled in 

the Private Sector and the State College System, 
while more males than females enrolled in the 
U-Mass. System and the Other Four- Year Publics. 

37. twelve percent of all transfers were married. 
Married students have a good chance of acceptance 
as more than three-fourths of all married transfers 
were offered admissions, and nearly four-fifths 

of those accepted enrolled. 

38. parents of students applying from private four- 
year colleges have more formal education than 
parents of students applying from other kinds of 
colleges. Parents of students applying to private 
four-year colleges have more formal education than 
parents of students applying to other kinds of 
colleges. 

39. fathers of transfers have more formal education 
than the mothers. 

40. a very high percentage of students in the public 
community colleges are first generation college 
bound students. 
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41. veterans have excellent chances of admission as 
transfers, as nearly four-fifths of them were 
accepted, and three-fourths of those accepted 
enrolled . 

42. three-fifths of the transfer applicants who 

were veterans applied from the community colleges. 

43. the vast majority of prospective transfers sub- 
mit an application for transfer to only one college, 
as only one-fifth of M** transfer candidates 
submitted an application to more than one college 
in Massachusetts. This percentage is w n 

skewed more as applicants to the State liege 
System are allowed to designate three o c the State 
colleges on a single application. The State 
College applicants had a 2.4 application per 
student compared with 1.4 for the other sectors. 
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RE COMMEND AT IONS 

As a result of the findings of this study it is recommended that: 

1. a continuous data collection system for transfer 
students be established on an institutional 

and state-wide level so that trends can be 
developed and studied. Such information can 
be used to alter policies and procedures where 
and when appropriate in the transfer process. 
Such a data collection system should be jointly 
sponsored by such agencies as the Board of 
Higher Education (BHE) , the Association of 
Independent Colleges and Universities in 
Massachusetts (AICUM), the Transfer Review 
Council (TRC) , the State Transfer Articulation 
Committee (STAC) , and the College Entrance 
Examination Board. (CEEB) 

2. improved financial aid policies and awards 
for transfers be implemented at all receiving 
institutions. 

3. financial aid awards be granted by state agencies 
to transfer students who are Massachusetts 
residents so that more opportunity in college 
choice both public and private, may be available 
to those seeking transfer. 

4. the more highly selective large private colleges 
and universities become more attuned to the 
transfer scene and enroll more transfer students. 
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5. the University of Massachusetts give more 
consideration to admitting students from private 
two-year colleges, public four-year colleges, and 
private four-year colleges. 

6. the University of Massachusetts and the State 
College System consider admitting more transfer 
students with a previous colleqe G.P.A. in the 
2.0 to 2.5 range. 

7. a position or office within the Board of 
Higher Education be established with the primary 
responsibility of serving as a central coordina- 
ting agency with public and private colleges, 
particularly in the area of inter-institutional 
curriculum articulation. This office would 
serve as a central resource center for state- 
wide articulation and work closely with the 
STAC and TRC. 

8. colleges and universities provide more opportunity 
for on-campus housing where at all feasible. If 
colleges cannot accommodate transfers who wish 

to live on campus, they should assist them to 
find approved off -campus facilities. 

9. the Private Sector consider ways of making their 
institutions more appealing and accessible to 
the older students. 

10. information be made easily known to two-year 

college transfers about the part-time working 
considerations and opportunities available at 
receiving institutions. Heavy part-time work 
load should be discouraged at least for the first 
semester after transfer. 

o 
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11. each college that deals in significant 'lumbers 

of transfers provide within the admissions office, 
personnel who will devote full time to transfer 
applicants and the total transfer process. 

12. each college or university that enrolls 300 or 
more transfer students yearly, establish an 
"Office of Transfer Affairs". This office should 
be the resource center for all matters pertaining 
to the transfer arti«. ^ation process including 
admissions* credit evaluation, communication and 
recruitment programs, inter- institutional cur- 
riculum articulation, and liaison with the financial 
aid, housing, counseling and placement offices. 
Additional major responsibilities should be to 
provide feedback information to sending institu- 
tions, to conduct follow-up studies and other 
research projects involving transfers, and to 

keep its own faculty and administration abreast 
of the transfer students' trends and patterns. 
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APPENDIX A 
Participating Institutions 

Private Sector Number of Applications 



American International College 


DO 


Amherst College 




Anna Maria College 


OA 


Assumption College 


Sx 


Atlantic Union College 


Oft 


Babson College 


63 


Bent ley College 


104 


Boston College 


983 


Boston University 


1889 


Brandeis University 


coo 
532 


College of Our Lady of the Elms 


19 


College of the Holy Cross 


DO 


Curry College 


81 


Eastern Nazarene College 




Emerson College 




Eirananuel College 




Harvard University 


576 


Lesley College 


73 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


163 


Mount Holyoke College 


171 


Newton College 


15 


Nichols College 


34 


Northeastern University 


571 


Radcliffe College 


409 


Regis College 


11 


Smith College 


121 
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Springfield College 162 

Stonehill College 42 

Suffolk University 338 

Tufts University 772 

We lies ley College 23 

Western New England College 108 

Williams College 198 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 51 

Sub-total 34 institutions 8041 



State College System 



Number of Applications 



Boston State College 
Bridgewater State College 
Fitchburg State College 
Framingham State College 
Lowell State College 
Massachusetts College of Art 
North Adams State College 
Salem State College 
Westfield State College 
Worcester State College 



798 
631 
505 
545 
361 
209 
326 
983 
406 
267 



Sub-total 10 institutions 



5031 



University of Massachusetts Number of Applications 
System 

University of Massachusetts/Amherst 3861 
University of Massachusetts/Boston 1421 

Sub-total 2 institutions 5282 
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Qther Four-Year Publics Number of Applications 

Lowell Technological Institute 266 
Southeastern Massachusetts University 1124 

Sub-total 2 institutions 1390 



Grand-total 48 institutions 



19,744 
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